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MICRO SURVEYING ALTIMETER 
In Intervals of ONE FOOT! 


MODEL M-1 . . . Range 
6,000 feet (—1000’ to-+ 
5000’) in intervals of 1” 





MODEL M-2 . . . Range 
10,000 feet (0’ to 10,+ 
000’) in intervals of 2’ 


MODEL M-5 .. . Range 
15,000 feet (0’ to 15,- 
000’) in intervals of 5’ 


MODEL MM-1 . . . Range 
5,000 meters (0 to 5,000 
meters) in intervals of 1 
meter 


$300 EACH with leather 
case, Thermometer, Mag- 
nifier, and Operational 
Procedures. 





2 USE THE NEW 
ACCURATE ' MICRO 


DEPENDABLE 
LIGHTWEIGHT BAROGRAPH 
FOR MODERN 


BASE CONTROL 
The World’s Standard... 


TERRA SURVEYING ALTIMETER 


MODEL T-5 . . . Range | MODEL T-10.. . Range | $250 EACH with Leather 
10,600 feet (—600’ to} 15,000 feet (—500’ to | Case, Thermometer, 
+10,000’) in intervals | +14,500’) in intervals | Magnifier, and Oper- 
of 5 feet. of 10 feet. ational Procedures. 


MODEL T-2 . . . Range 
4,350 feet (—350’ to 
+4,000’) in intervals 
of 2 feet. 














Above Models Also Available in Metric System 
Literature and Technical Publications Available on Request 


rick) AMERICAN PAULIN SYSTEM ‘fn: 


NY «1524 S. FLOWER ST. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA; U.S.A 
MADE ENTIRELY IN U.S A. BY THE 
WORLDS LEADING MANUFACTURER OF 
SURVEYING ALTIMETERS AND BAROGRAPHS 








Pal lenda ane, 


Cooperation of Society Secretaries in supplying 
meeting notices for GEOTIMES calender is re- 
quested. 


Dec. 3-4, 1956—SECOND ROCK PRODUCTS 
CONFERENCE sponsored by Univ. Extension, 
Kans. Ls. Assoc. & the Geol. Surv. of Kans. 
for Kansas limestone producers. Univ. of Kans., 
Lawrence. 

Dec. 10-12, 1956—AMERICAN NUCLEAR SO- 
CIETY, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dec. 26-29, 1956—A.A.A.S., Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

Jan. 14-16, 1957--COUNCIL OF ENGINEER- 
ING SOCIETIES, annual meeting, Statler 
Hotel, New York City. 

Jan. 14-26, 1957—-WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION, 2nd Session of the Com- 
mission for Climatology, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 17-18, 1957—ENGINEERS JOINT COUN- 
CIL, third General Assembly, Statler Hotel, 
New York City. 

Feb. 24-28, 1957—A.I.M.E., Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tels Roosevelt and Jung, New Orleans, La. 

Mar. 3-9, 1957—ASP - ACSM Consec. mtgs., and 
co-exhibit, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 4-8, 1957—PITTSBURGH CONF. ON ANA- 
LYTICAL Chemistry and Applied Spectro- 
scopy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mar. 10-16, 1957—SECOND NUCLEAR ENGI- 
NEERING & SCIENCE CONGRESS, spon- 
sored by EJC, AGI participating. Convention 
Hall, Phila., Pa. 

Mar. 19-21, 1957—AMER. METEOROLOGICAL 
SOC., 15lst Nat. Mtg., Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 1-4, 1957—-A.A.P.G., National Convention, 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 5, 6, 1957—-PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MIN- 
ERAL INDUSTRY CONF., sponsored by Ne- 
vada, San Francisco & So. Cal. Secs. of 
A.I.M.E., Reno, Nev. 

April 19-20, 1957 .S.A., Cordilleran Sec., ann. 
mtg.; P.C. Br. of P.S. & the S.S.A. also meet 
at UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 29-May 1, 1957—AMERICAN GEOPHYSI- 
CAL UNION, 38th Annual Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

May 5-9, 1957—AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIE- 
TY, 59th Ann. Mtg., Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 

May 7, 1957 — INTERNATIONAL HYDRO- 
GRAPHIC CONF., Seventh Congress, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

May 16-18, 1957 — G.S.A.. SOUTHEASTERN 
SECTION, Morgantown, W. Va. 


1957-58 — INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YR. 





July 10-19 — INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, 4th General Assembly 
& International Congress. McGill Univ., Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 

August, 1957—INTERNAT. ASSOC. OF SEIS- 
MOLOGY & Physics of the Earth’s Interior, 
Toronto, Ont. 

August, 1957—INTERNATIONAL ASSOC. OF 
PHYSICAL OCEANOGRAPHY, General As- 
sembly, Canada. 

Sept. 9-10, 1957—AMER. CERAMIC SOC., Basic 
Science Div., State U. of N.Y. Coll. of Ceram- 
ics, Alfred Univ., Alfred, N.Y. 

Oct. 14-18, 1957—Internat. Industrial Develop- 
ment Conference, sponsored by Time-Life In- 
ternational & SRI, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Attendance by personal invitation. 

1960—XXIst INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS, Copenhagen, Denmark. Field ex- 
cursions to Scandinavian countries. 
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OUTSTANDING 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 





MICROSCOPIC PETROGRAPHY 


By E. William Heinrich, University of Michi- 
gan. McGraw-Hill Series in the Geological 
Sciences. 292 pages, $6.50 


A complete treatment of the microscopic 
investigation of igneous, sedimentary, and 
metamorphic rocks. All major types of 
rocks in each group are described chiefly 
from the microscopic viewpoint with em- 
phasis on the use of thin sections of their 
study. Considerable material is provided 
on the interpretation of the genesis of 
the rocks based upon their mineralogies 
and textures. 


ELASTIC WAVES IN LAYERED MEDIA 


With Geological, Acoustical and 
Engineering Applications 

By W. Maurice Ewing, Columbia University; 

W. S. Jardetzky, Columbia University; and 

Frank Press, California Institute of Tech- 

nology. McGraw-Hill Series in Geological 

Sciences. In press 


This outstanding new work, of vital 
importance in geophysical prospecting, 
seismology, many acoustical problems, 
oceanography, etc., presents a uniform 
presentation of the investigations (by the 
Lamont Geological Laboratory group) on 
earthquake seismology, underwater sound, 
model seismology and related problems. 
It covers fully the experimental and the 
theoretical aspects of the subject, span- 
ning the whole world literature, in order 
to give new investigators the first review 
of the field. 


CLAY MINERALOGY 


By Ralph E. Grim, University of Illinois. 
McGraw-Hill Series in the Geological Sciences. 
384 pages, $9.50 


A distinguished text by a world authority, 
based on the increased research activity of 
the past 25 years. The book presents all 
available data on the atomic structure, 
composition, physical characteristics, ori- 
gin, and occurrence of clay minerals. It 
is carefully prepared, clearly presented, 
and well illustrated. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 











SEPOR 


MICROSPLITTER SUPPLY 


The Greatest of Classics in Geology 





Announcing 
y Our New Line 
of 


Laboratory Samplers 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HUTTONIAN 


THEORY OF THE EARTH 


2 eee 
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¥,” Microsplitter 


by John Playfair. Edinburgh, 1802. y 
ee 
Ya” & Yn” 
Rifle Samplers 
Few geologists have had an opportunity ~~ > 
to read Playfair's lucid comments on James , 4 ° 
Hutton's theory of the earth. Yet this rare 4 VIBRA-PAD 
volume is one of the cornerstones of mod- J yi 
ern geology. 4 ™ | | e 
When we asked geologists all over the L Hy-Back Pans 


country if we should publish a facsimile 
reprint of this important book, the re- 
sponse was quick and favorable. Among 


Sampler Pans 


Send for literature 








the replies: 

“I want one and so do my colleagues.” P.O. Box 645 

“I believe you would sell 5 copies in this Panama City, Fla. 
laboratory.” 





“One of the great books in our field." 
“There should be a copy of this work in | 

the library of every institution of educa- famous 
tion in the English-speaking world.” 
Our edition is now ready, with an intro- i 


duction by George W. White, head of the ig P instruments 








Department of Geology at the University > GROUND TYPE 
of Illinois. 528 » bound in stu 
plies aan es ache nn elgerane VERTICAL FORCE MAGNETOMETERS 
duced from the fine copy in the library of > ELECTROMAGNETIC UNITS 
a et ee SELF POTENTIAL AND 
me pe pest iia a RESISTIVITY UNITS 

. saci Acclaimed by governmental 
PRESS, URBANA departments, universities and 
ip mai ey eyo ae Ot een 





Accurate and durable. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 





One-Man 
URBANA, ILLINOIS Vertical Force 
Magnetometer 
C) | enclose $_______ for___ copies of 
Playfair at $4.50 each. 
CL] Send me ______ copies and bill me = r 
Self-Potential 
later, plus postage. & Resistivity 
‘ Unit - 
NAME Please write for complete details 





ADonEss GEOPHYSICAL 


Instrument & Supply Co. 
1201 Broadway Denver 2, Colo. 
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for precision microscopy with polarized light 


; Seite | POLARIZING microscopes 
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In such fields as geology, mineralogy, 
petrography, coal research, plastics, bi- 
ology, chemistry and biochemistry, there 
is a Leitz POLARIZING Microscope de- 
signed to meet every requirement. No 
other manufacturer offers such a wide 
variety of polarizing microscopes and 
accessories, built to the highest stand- 
ards of quality and design. 
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Leitz polarizing 
microscope, Model AM 


e Rotating anastigmatic tube analyzer 
for improved image quality and freedom 
from eyestrain. 

e@ Polarizing tube accommodates large 
field-of-view eyepieces. 

e Bertrand auxiliary lens with iris dia- z 
phragm can be raised and lowered. <= 
e Rapid clutch changer and centering 
device for permanent centering of ob- 
jectives. 

e Large substage illuminating 
apparatus with two-diaphragm 
condenser and polarizer, either . 
calcite or filter. \ " 
e Rotating object stage on ball = a 
bearings, with vernier reading to oth‘ 
@ Rack and pinion motion for raising and 
lowering stage, to accommodate large 
opaque specimens. 

e@ Polarizing vertical illuminator easily 
attachable. 


E. LEITZ,INC.,Dept. GT-12 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 


Please send brochure on Leitz POLARIZING 
Microscopes 
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&. LEITZ, iNC.,468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Distributors of the world-famous products of Ernst Leitz, Wetziar, Germany 
LENSES - CAMERAS - MICROSCOPES - BINOCULARS 
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Plan read 


There are many reasons why the geological scientists should be taking a 
serious look into the future. We should know in advance as much as possible 
about what lies ahead for our profession, in order that we may shape our 
course of action. 

One reason that prompts introduction of this subject is the fact that a 
segment of the profession queries, “Are we headed toward an over-supply of 
geoscientists?” With the dawn of nuclear energy for peace-time applications, 
many engaged in petroleum exploration are apprehensive over the future of 
exploration, especially with the costs of finding new oil spiralling toward the 
point of diminishing returns. Although this may represent the view of only a 
pessimistic few, we cannot, as yet, authoritatively contradict this position nor 
ignore it. 

A more positive reason for looking at the future is to determine the areas 
of scientific and technical service in which applications of geological knowledge 
are essential, in order that we may direct our energy toward these areas. We 
should, as a profession, analyze the potentialities of future applications of 
geology and move to stake out these areas for our profession. Perhaps it is 
because we have lacked a central rallying point that we have all but lost by 
default certain activities in which persons with geological training should be 
the key workers. 

The academic institutions which produce our resources of geological and 
geophysical talent deserve to have the best possible predictions as to the future 
course of our profession so that they may shape curricula and yolicies. Require- 
ments for graduates in geology might well be raised and recruitment policies 
and training standards of industry tightened, with the ultimate goal of achieving 
better exploration results for less money. If geoscientists are to concentrate 
more in other fields of application—engineering, for example—then some 
academic reorientation seems inevitable. 

We owe it to ourselves and the future of our profession to look ahead. 


a — 
em age = The AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE is a non-profit 
a professional service organization established and managed 
by the scientific societies in the fields of geology and geo- 
pe Mee in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council. It is the instrument of the 







— CHRIS TMKS profession serving and advancing the welfare of the geo- 
fan scientist in matters relating to educatios, professional 

Gee ats responsibilities and government relations. It is an active 

oe s member of the Scientific Manpower Commission. It also 
_ Mie { functions in the stimulation of public education and aware- 
* ‘pr Soils iia ness of the earth sciences, through career literature, the 


scouting program and other channels of communication. 


7 GEOTIMES is the news magazine of the geological sciences. 


4 reports ee — events = — — public 
ucation and public relations efforts throughout the profes- 
OUR COVER sion, as well as appropriate legislative and governmental 

issues. It announces scholarships, fellowships, publications and 


The staff of the new developments. It provides a forum for discussion of 
American Geological timely professional problems, and affords a common bond 
Institute and GeoTimes between the many specialized groups within the earth sciences. 


wish you a 
Merry Christmas. 
So does our cover boy, 
“George” Times. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A 
YOUNG FRENCH GEOLOGIST 


visiting the 
UNITED STATES 


PreERRE Y. MOuSSEL 


This is not an attempt to make a thorough analysis of the oil industry in this 
country and in France, nor to compare the achievements in both countries. These 
are reflections which may come to the mind of a young Frenchman, after touring 
the United States about five months. 

The French oil industry has a main characteristic—its youth. Some prospects 
were tested before the World War Ii and small production was found in Metropoli- 
tan France and in French Morocco but, true launching of production occurred in 
1945. Skeptical at first, the average French citizen became more confident with the 
Lacq discovery (1948) in the Bordeaux basin. Also the Parliament has voted and 
appropriated every year a substantial amount of money to support the effort of the 
oilmen. But the big event has been the Parentis discovery (1954) also in the 
Bordeaux basin. Parentis appears to be a major oil field, at least on the European 
scale, as it was pointed out in a paper given at the convention of the SEGp in Oc- 
tober 1955. Within six months, one share of the company, owning the Parentis field, 
jumped from $18 to $350, to be finally stabilized at $243. We had discovered both 
oil and speculation! Scores of newsmen began to write hundreds of articles about 
prospecting sometimes in very strange terms for a technician knowing the subject, 
but anyway the large project of 1945 had started to bear fruit both in France and 


overseas and the effort is increasing every day. 


The young oil companies have faced 
some crises of growth, e.g. difficulties of 
organization, difficulties in getting sup- 
plies and services from abroad due to 
current exchange problems and lack of 
manpower. We have had for a long 
time many people interested in pure 
geology, and with some special training 
in petroleum geology they could do 
pretty well, but in geophysical prospect- 
ing everything had to be created. Now 
at the Institut Francais du Petrole 
(French Institute for Petroleum) people 
graduate in geophysics and afterwards 
complete their training by a practical 
stay in some of the numerous crews op- 
erating all around the country. How- 
ever, the average age of a geophysicist is 


'M. Pierre Y. Moussel of the Bureau de 
Recherches de Petrole (Paris) is a graduate 
of the School of Mines in that city and is 
primarily a geologist although at present 
engaged in geophysics. He has spent the 
past two years in travelling and training in 
geophysics. 
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30-35; so that they are facing heavy re- 
sponsibilities at the very beginning of 
their career. 

Technically, what you currently do 
in the U. S. is not very different from 
what we actually do in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Most of our equipment 
comes from the U. S. and your salesmen 
take care to advertise the latest fash- 
ions in France. As a matter of fact, we 
use relatively more “potential methods” 
than you do: gravity and magnetism are 
well advocated and different electrical 
methods are also used with success. Re- 
member, incidentally, that the Schlum- 
berger brothers were French and had 
developed some techniques of “surface 
geophysics” before any attempt at well- 
logging. 

The French oil companies are willing 
to send their men to this country every 
time it’s possible, because the U. S. re- 
mains the place where the effort of pros- 
pecting is the biggest. I think for my- 


Continued on page 8 
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IS GEOLOGY A SCIENCE? 


PRESTON E. CLoup 


The question is sometimes asked nowadays whether a primarily empirical 
activity or group of activities such as geology can properly be considered a science. 
Indeed, it seems evident that geologists are not without misgivings of their own in 
this matter. Some, whose work involves quasi-experimental procedures or other 
differences from supposedly orthodox geology, have dissociated themselves from 
the mother profession. Others find that geology exists only as the application of 
other sciences to problems of earth history, and a militant minority extols the 
supremacy of geology, or of its particular brand of it, and disclaims the need for 
the participation of allied disciplines in the solution of geological problems. 


To ask whether geology is science is 
like asking whether painting is art, or 
whether paleontology is geology. It de- 
pends on how it is practiced. If it is 
practiced in objective accordance with the 
strategy and tactics of the scientific method, 
so as to contribute to the general body of 
understanding of the material universe, it 
is science. If it is a scientific discipline 
contributing primarily to the understand- 
ing of earth history, structure, or compo- 
sition, it is geology. It is not enough, and 
it is also misleading, to say that science 
must follow experimental procedures. The 
alchemists were experimentalists and the 
astronomers are not. 

In the case of the experimental disci- 
plines the experiments must be repeatable, 
with similar results, by other workers, if 
the activity is to qualify as science; and 
hypotheses based on experimental data 
should have testable corollaries by means 
of which their validity may be confirmed 
or discredited. In order that it may be 
repeatable, an experiment must be de- 
scribed in orderly sequence, setting forth 
just what effects were caused by defined 
procedures. 

An orderly sequence of observations 
described with such precision that an ob- 
jective observer, reexamining substantially 
the same evidence, would see substantially 
the same things, is the equivalent of the 
repeatable experiment in the empirical sci- 
ences—the recoverable observation, as it 
were. Just as some experiments are trivial, 
so some observations are trivial; and in 
both the experimental and the empirical 
sciences recoverability is never absolute 
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but must take account of the significance 
of figures, parallel instead of identical 
observations, and the quibbles of symbolic 
logic. 

The humblest observation or experi- 
ment, if so performed and described as 
to be repeatable, and if new or significant 
in testing what was previously believed 
known, is a contribution to science. This, 
in fact, is the backbone of science; but 
no scientific discipline should stop here. 
The body of observed facts or results is 
the frame on which the tapestry of inter- 
pretation should be woven, and the hypoth- 
eses that comprise this tapestry are fruit- 
less unless they lead to the prediction of 
other events or facts that must fit the 
scheme if it is right. These are the testable 
corollaries. 

Insofar as any activity consists of the 
permanent, disciplined, and accurate re- 
cording of repeatable observations leading 
to the formulation or testing of hypotheses, 
it is science; and if it contributes primarily 
to the understanding of earth history, com- 
position, or structure it is geology. Re- 
coverability of the data is the crux, and 
the historical aspect the central theme. 
No one whose activities fulfill these re- 
quirements need hesitate to call himself 
a scientist and a geologist. 

Let us bear in mind, however, that 
geology gains prestige and maturity with 
each move that facilitates the recover- 
ability of its observations, increases the 
meaningful quantification of its conclu- 
sions, promotes more rigorous review of 
the testable corollaries, or further exploits 
the adjoining realms of science. 





LANPOWER 
in a column ~ 


By HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF 


Scientific Manpower Commission 


A GI who has just returned to AGI 
writes: “Many geologists who have re- 
cently served their terms of induction in 
the United States Army with the status of 
scientific and professional personnel would 
appreciate information about their remain- 
ing years of military obligation.” 

There are two existing sets of regula- 
tions that will operate concurrently until 
August 9, 1957. The Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 as 
amended still applies to men inducted prior 
to August 9, 1955. After the latter com- 
plete two years of active duty, they have 
a six-year reserve obligation, three of 
which are to be spent in the ready reserve, 
and three in the standby. For men who 
entered the service on or after August 9, 
1955, the Reserve Act of 1955 applies, 
and their total reserve obligation is but 
four years, three in the ready reserve and 
one in the standby. 

The Reserve Act of 1955 contains two 
provisions that may shorten the length of 
service in the ready reserve. The first is 
the numerical limit fixing the total strength 
of the reserve. As soon as this limit is 
reached, the Army will screen excess ready 
reservists into the standby. The process 
will be automatic, and those with the 
shortest remaining reserve obligation will 
be the first to be screened. 

The second provision applies specifically 
to geologists, geophysicists, and others 
with critical skills. These men will be 
screened from the ready to the standby 
reserve automatically whenever there is a 
surplus over and above the Army’s re- 
quirements for their professional skills. 
One exception is to be noted. If the in- 
ductee has acquired a military skill, he 
may be retained in the ready reserve so 
long as there is an unfilled need for his 
specialty. Men who have the shortest re- 
maining reserve obligation will be the first 
to benefit from the screening process. 
Hence, those who have met their military 
obligation by enlistment in the reserve pro- 
gram, involving 6 months of active train- 
ing and 72 years in the reserve, will be 
moved from the ready to the standby re- 
serve more slowly than two-year inductees. 

The ready reservist remains under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Army and must meet his reservist 
obligation if he entered the service on or 









French Geologist Continued from page 6 


self that a trip to the U. S. is of great 
educational value. 

From another point of view, I have 
been surprised to find in various places 
some friction or misunderstanding be- 
tween geologists and  geophysicists. 
Many distinguished people have been 
saying for many years that exploration 
must be considered as a whole, and I 
thought with some naivete that the nec- 
essary collaboration of the two sciences 
was a well established article of faith. 
Both geologists and geophysicists are 
perfectly right to be proud of their own 
achievements, but, the intrication of the 
problems growing very fast, every iso- 
lated effort would be lost. The “ivory 
tower” policy has never proved to be 
effective. I am absolutely sure that the 
coming generations will iron out these 
imperfections, because your oil industry 
proves every day to be lively, dynamic 
and full of health. Your institutions, 
your laws, your habits contribute to 
this strength, which has its roots in the 
intimate personality of the American 
geologist and geophysicist. We like the 
things planned and organized by logic; 
you like competition and the individual 
effort of the man who takes his own 
chance. You focus your attention in 
the practical issues of a problem while 
we very often try to solve it for its own 
academic beauty. This is obviously too 
schematic but explairs to a certain ex- 
tent our different attitudes which are not 
only true for oil exploration. 

Difficulties of languages and great 
distances make it almost impossible to 
realize how the people live and think in 
a foreign country. I am very happy to 
have been able to stay a few months in 
the U. S.; it’s been a wonderful experi- 
ence, because our countries, both of 
them, have much to learn from each 
other, for a better appreciation of their 
own achievements and a better under- 
standing of their actions. 

After all, an American geologist on 
an outcrop in Colorado is very much 
like a French geologist in the Alps 
mountains. Are they not brothers? 
after August 9, 1955. The standby re- 
servist, on the other hand, can be recalled 
only through the routine procedures of 
the Selective Service System. 
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a report by 


Geologic Education 


Geologic education and the nature of its geologic product was one of the 
liveliest subjects at the recent meetings of the Association of Geology Teachers in 
Minneapolis. Of interest to students, teachers and industry alike, this subject was 
treated in a symposium in which five college and university teachers and a member 
of the oil industry presented outstanding papers expounding their views on geologic 
education. Both statistics and philosophy had generous treatment and it was 
interesting to perceive that statistics and philosophy did not always agree but, on 
the other hand, frequently were in close accord. In an attempt to explain the 
nature of our product Professor Chalmer Roy, of Iowa State College, presented a 
series of graphs to portray the education and degree of professional competence of 
our young geologists relative to those being trained in physics, chemistry, and 
biology. It is an interesting fact that the geology teachers in our colleges and 
universities have a generally better impression of their own product than do the 
teachers of the other sciences. On the other hand, this good impression might be 
unwarranted because the basic statistics would indicate equal or superior profes- 
sional competence for those students in the other sciences. This seems to be a 
clear call for all geology teachers to critically appraise their new-born products and 
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be more discriminating with their glowing recommendations. 


Younger readers of GEOTIMEs especially 
will probably be interested to learn what 
things all members of the symposium 
agreed upon in connection with training 
the young geologist. Judging from the 
enthusiastic discussion, these items are of 
keen interest to teachers and representa- 
tives of industry as well. They are (1) to 
stress those courses in geology and the 
associated sciences that deal with funda- 
mental principles, (2) to eliminate the 
large majority of applied geology courses 
that clutter so many undergraduate cur- 
ricula, (3) to encourage the taking of 
more courses in the humanities and social 
sciences, thus enlarging and strengthening 
the liberal arts background of the young 
scientist, (4) to insure adequate field 
training either through the medium of the 
summer field camp or increased field work 
in connection with regular undergraduate 
courses, and (5) to emphasize the need for 
effective communication through speech 
and writing. 

According to Professor Herbert Hen- 
driks of Cornell College, minimum re- 
quirements for graduation, based on sta- 
tistics from all undergraduate departments 
in the country, are approximately 35-40 
hours of geology, 8-10 hours each of 
physics, chemistry, biology, and mathe- 
matics. The need for greater uniformity 
of requirements was stressed. Whereas 
such undergraduate training in geology 
and the other sciences is normally ade- 
quate for both admission to graduate 
school and for employment, additional 
courses in chemistry and physics are 
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needed by the student planning to pursue 
graduate studies in geophysics or geo- 
chemistry. 

Speaking for the petroleum industry, 
Mr. Guy Daniels, of the California Co., 
strongly advocated all of the items named 
above and also pointed out that the man 
who would be best prepared for adequate 
professional employment and future ad- 
vancement should carry his educational 
training through the master’s degree level. 
While this does not mean that there are 
not large numbers of jobs available to 
those who have only the bachelor’s degree, 
it clearly indicates that those who wish to 
participate as leaders in the dynamic 
growth of our science should have ad- 
vanced formal academic training. 

While no final answers were derived 
from the symposium, it is clear that the 
various elements involved in geologic 
science, namely the students, the teachers 
and the employer, are coming closer to 
agreement on the kind of product they 
want. It is especially encouraging to 
teachers in our universities and colleges 
to perceive the tremendous interest ex- 
pressed in the curricula for the geology 
student by responsible members of the 
mining and petroleum industries. At too 
many times in the recent past the teacher 
has felt as though he were in an isolated 
position, blindly trying to meet require- 
ments of graduate schools and of this or 
that group of employers. Only good can 
come from pooling and discussing the 
basic ideas that are involved in geologic 
education by all of the parties concerned. 
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Meeting 
Highlights 


The Society of Exploration Geophysi- 
cists convened in New Orleans, Oct. 29- 
Nov. 1, for their 26th annual meeting, and 
a substantial portion of the geological fra- 
ternity travelled to Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota for the annual meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society of America and its satellite 
organizations. 

In Minneapolis, the local committee 
headed by F. F. Grout played host to 
more than 1000 geologists from widely 
scattered parts of the country. The pre- 
meeting field trips that studied the Pleisto- 
cene of the upper Mississippi River valley 
and visited the Duluth Gabbro and Iron 
Ranges, were well-attended. Blessed with 
mild but somewhat moist weather, the field 
trips drew favorable comments from all 
participants. With the temperature just 
below the shirt-sleeve range, the double- 
barreled underwear, parkas, and other 
arctic apparel found in the geologists’ gear 
were about as useful as a set of matched 
irons on an antarctic junket. 

GEOTIMEs has no report on the techni- 
cal sessions (it doesn’t even have a re- 
porter), but we did find that there were 
180 miscellaneous scientific papers pre- 
sented at Minneapolis. The newly-formed 
Geochemical Society held its first techni- 
cal sessions. There was only one session 
which attempted to develop a_ central 
theme—that, “A Symposium on Geologi- 
cal Education,” is reported elsewhere in 
this issue of GEOTIMEsS by Pete Foose. 
D. M. Davidson of E. J. Longyear Co. 
presented a very interesting paper at a 
session of the SEG on “Professional Eth- 
ics and Conduct for Economic Geologists.” 
Geomorphologist R. J. Russell took over 
the reins of GSA from Canadian George 
S. Hume, who presented as his presidential 
address details of “Fault Structures in the 
Foothills and Eastern Rocky Mountains 
of Southern Alberta, Canada.” Clifford 
Frondel, retiring president of the MSA, 
gave an address, “Mineralogy of Uranium.” 
Honored at Minneapolis were Arthur 
Holmes, the outstanding British petrolo- 
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gist, as Penrose Medallist; A. O. C. Nier, 
as Arthur L. Day Medallist; A. F. Budd- 
ington, as Roebling Medallist; George 
Kennedy with the MSA Award and A. K. 
Lobeck with the Neil Miner Award for 
achievement as a teacher of geology. 

Another Canadian, R. F. Leggett, per- 
formed nobly in Minneapolis when, as 
toastmaster at the annual banquet, he 
steered his way through the traditionally 
large head table assemblage with the able 
assistance of Father Hennepin (who dis- 
covered Minneapolis a few years back). 
The toastmaster credited the good Father 
with this observation on the difference 
between man and beast, “Man drinks when 
he isn’t thirsty and makes love throughout 
the year.” MSA prexy Cliff Frondell was 
introduced as a fellow who teaches his 
students about models . . . and how to 
make them. Carleton College’s President, 
Larry Gould, the speaker of the evening, 
gave a humorously punctuated discourse 
on the program of the International Geo- 
physical Year. 


Papers on Gulf 


In New Orleans, the Society of Explora- 
tion Geophysicists attracted a gathering 
of more than 500 geophysicists and geol- 
ogists. It was only natural when meeting 
on the Gulf Coast that a significant por- 
tion of the program should relate to Gulf 
Coast geology as it is being revealed 
through geophysical studies. Several of 
these papers were particularly noteworthy. 
Paul Lyons, in a paper “Geology and Geo- 
physics of the Gulf of Mexico,” concluded 
that the gulf is an isostatically positive 
area (gravity high), which is susceptible 
to additional settling with the added weight 
of newly deposited sediments, and that 
magnetic data indicate few, if any, intru- 
sive masses. The geophysical phenomena 
related to sea mounds were discussed in 
two papers, one by L. L. Nettleton, the 
other by W. E. Allen, L. Stanley and 
T. F. Vining. The sea mounds are inter- 
preted as evidence of salt domes and cer- 
tain geophysical characteristics may indi- 
cate whether or not a cap rock is present 
over the salt dome. 

Ail was not seriousness with the explo- 
ration geophysicists. It is reported that 
they found some unusual structures to ex- 
plore on Bourbon Street (based on recon- 
naissance reports of geologists, November 
1955). A number of companies banded 
together to offer them cheer after a gruel- 
ing day of technical papers. All hands 
enjoyed a moonlight cruise on a Mississippi 
River boat. 

AGI Meetings 
When AGI President M. M. Leighton 
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turned over the gavel to newly-elected 
President J. L. Gillson at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the Institute’s Board of Direc- 
tors on November 2, he could do so with 
a real sense of accomplishment. In his 
year as President the American Geological 
Institute had weathered a dire financial 
crisis and appeared headed toward opera- 
tion on a sound basis. The progress was 
in no smail measure due to persistent, 
effective efforts of past-President E. A. 
Eckhardt, who has served as chairman of 
the Finance Committee. 


The Finance Committee reported that 
a poll of the Board of Directors indicated 
that they believed the Member Societies 
should finance the basic operations of the 
Institute—a cost estimated at $25,000 per 
year. The cost of GEOoTIMEs, other pub- 
lications and other special projects should 
be met with funds from other sources. 
To meet this obligation member societies 
would have to increase their collective 
contributions from the $14,000 of the past 
several years to $25,000. The member 
societies rallied voluntarily to the cause 
and by mid-November nearly $23,000 of 
the $25,000 goal had been achieved. 
AAPG and GSA led the way by increasing 
their contributions to $10,000 each. The 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists, at 
its New Orleans meeting, voted to double 
its previous contribution of $1,000. Sig- 
nificant action was taken by the Society 
of Economic Geologists, the Mineralogical 
Society of America and the American 
Geology Teachers, who voted ten per cent 
of their member dues to support of the 
Institute. For the AGT, this marked their 
first formal contribution to the Institute. 

Approximately twenty business officers 
and editors of geological journals met with 
Mr. William Edwards of Edwards Broth- 
ers, Ann Arbor, for a preliminary discus- 
sion of the possibilities of combined pub- 
lication of all of the journals in a single 
plant as a means of effecting savings in 
printing costs. The AGI will act as a 
clearing house for further study of the 
problem. 

The Public Education-Public Relations, 
Government Relations, and Professional 
Relations Standing Committees of the AGI 
all met in Minneapolis. A report of their 
discussions will appear in the next issue 
of GEoTIMEs. The Earth Science Educa- 
tion Extension Committee also met. 

The Board of Directors was unanimous 
in electing the following slate of officers: 
President, J. L. Gillson; Vice-President, 
J. V. Howell, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Donald H. Dow. 
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ONE HUNDRED 
for 
AGI 


Careers in the geological sciences have 
been satisfying and rewarding to many ge- 
ologists and geophysicists. When compared 
with other scientific groups, statistics show 
that the geoscientists lead, percentage-wise, 
in the $25,000 and over salary bracket. 
The Finance Committee of the AGI, 
headed by Dr. E. A. Eckhardt, expresses 
the conviction that many of these success- 
ful geologist-geophysicists will want to 
show their appreciation to their profession 
and their faith in its future through mem- 
bership in the COMMITTEE OF ONE HuN- 
DRED for the support of the American 
Geological Institute. The purpose of the 
committee is to provide a fixed, predictable 
income of at least $10,000 annually for the 
Institute over the next five years while it is 
further consolidating its financial position. 

To be enrolled on the COMMITTEE OF 
ONE HUNDRED, individuals are being asked 
to pledge $100 or more per year for five 
years. A nucleus of five men, who have 
given generously of their time and ener- 
gies to the AGI, already have pledged 
their membership in the Committee of 
100. The funds will be devoted largely to 
the AGI program for students and to its 
efforts in public relations and public edu- 
cation. 

Individuals wishing to consider mem- 
bership on the Committee of 100 may 
receive pledge forms by writing the Ameri- 
can Geological Institute, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. Con- 
tributions to AGI are tax-deductible. 





Moore Receives 
Hayden Award 


Dr. Raymond C. Moore, President-elect 
of the Geological Society of America and 
Professor of Geology, University of Kan- 
sas, has been honored with the Hayden 
Memorial Geological Award of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Established in 1888 by Mrs. Emma W. 
Hayden in memory of her husband, Dr. 
Ferdinand V. Hayden, a former Director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, the award 
is designated to be given for the “best 
publication, exploration, discovery or re- 
search in the science of geology and pale- 
ontology, or in such particular branches 
thereof as may be designated. Dr. Moore 
is well-recognized for his many scientific 
publications and for his eminence in 
scientific leadership. 
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Recent contributions to geology-for-the- 
layman include Bulletins 30 and 31 of the 
North Dakota Survey. Bulletin 30 is a 
20-page leaflet by Wilson Laird, entitled 
“Guide for Geologic Field Trip in North- 
eastern North Dakota.” After a strati- 
graphic summary, the bulk of the report 
describes, with well-labeled cross sections, 
the glacial history of the area. Special 
attention is given to Lake Agassiz and the 
beaches, cliffs, and deltas inherited from 
it. There is a brief section on economic 
products, and the report closes with a road 
log for a trip to illustrate the features 
discussed. 


Bulletin 31, by John Hainer, is called 
“The Geology of North Dakota.” Written 
for layman and student, it contains 46 
pages, 23 photos, and three small state maps 
showing physiography, relief, and geology. 
Land forms, stratigraphy, and mineral re- 
sources are discussed at length. A sensible 
feature is a glossary of geologic terms. 
(You geologists all know what thenardite 
is?) 


Recently in the public eye was a high 
school science teacher in Kalispell, Mont., 
named Richard M. Nelson. Chosen 
“Teacher of the Year” by McCall’s maga- 
zine, Nelson is one of those dedicated, 
inspiring science teachers of whom we 
need several thousand more. Among 
other activities he has set up a new course 
in earth science, and has prepared a lab- 
oratory manual using photos of local geo- 
logic features that he took himself from 
an airplane piloted by a friend. “His 
work,” wrote an admiring citizen, “has 
brought to the attention of this agricul- 
tural and lumbering community the world 
of science.” 


D-X Sunray Oil Co. in Tulsa is in its 
second year of providing opportunity for 
children of its employees to get acquainted 
with science at first hand. About 100 
youngsters of grades 7 to 12 are allowed 
the use of Sunray’s research laboratories, 
under supervision, in the evening. Among 
other projects worked up is a three-dimen- 
sional peg model of one of Sunray’s oil 
fields. Four boys constructed the model, 
which won a medal at the state science 
fair. 
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an essay on 


DINOSORS 


by Ricky EXNER 


An essay entitled “Dinosors” was sub- 
mitted last year to his teacher by 9-year- 
old Derrick (Ricky) Exner, a third-grade 
pupil at Welch School in Ames, Iowa. 

In it, Ricky says: “Not many people 
know what a dinosor is, will I do and 
would like to tell you about them. Dine- 
spurs were mamath cretchers that lived in 
the mezazek period. They were realy 
heuge lizerds, of course they were cold 
blooded. 

“Wiy did you know that the Transoras- 
rex was related to all the birds in world. 
One of the bigest of all the dinesors was 
the Thunder liserd or brontasers bigger 
stil was his big brother Olosors he was the 
bigest of them all. 

“For millions of years they flerished 
most in the western Amarika and in Yurp. 

“Then in less than onehundred years 
they vanished and nothing but bones are 
left of them now. But however bones can 
tell us a lot about them. 

“In meuzems they have bones and their 
historey, but in the Amarckaen Meusem 
of natchrel histry They have a whole big 
room of the skelleions put togather, it is 
a sight for a kings eyes. 

“No one ealy know why the dinesors 
died out some sinentites think it was be- 
caus the wather got colder. Some think it 
was becaus the warm blooded animals were 
eating there eggs. I think it was a little 
of bolghth. Howabout you? 

(Signed) 
nathuralist Ricky Exner. 

Ricky is the son of Max V. Exner, ex- 
tension specialist in music at lowa State 
College. 

Exner copied his boy’s theme precisely 
as it was written and, in sending it to 
Gordon Gammack, columnist for the Des 
Moines Tribune, wrote: “Perhaps scientific 
papers are a little out of your beat, except 
those of popular interest. Use it if you 
think it’s not too heavy reading.” 

The father explained further that on 
completing the essay, Ricky followed his 
teacher’s directions and handed it to Nelsa, 
the girl behind him, for corrections. The 
girl made four corrections: A missing 
period, a misplaced capital letter, and two 
others—and then gave it her O. K. 

In signing his letter, Exner explained 
parenthetically “His dad, nathurly.” 
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Scientific Exchange Proposal 


RHopeEs W. FAIRBRIDGE 


Before the 20th International Geological Congress met in Mexico City in 
September most people had heard about the “new look” among Russian scientists. 
So far as it existed or exists, it is obviously due to national policy. It is probable 
that, individually, each Russian geologist would like to be recognized by other 
geologists as a scientist and a fellow human being. 

In spite of justifiable skepticism about the new policy, many geologists at the 
Congress felt that better exchange of ideas and materials was worth a try. Subse- 
quent events have raised new barriers. It is nevertheless still pertinent to remind 
ourselves that, although the USSR can and does get almost all western scientific 
literature by straight purchase and translates it extensively, we in North America 
and those in neutral countries have often experienced the greatest difficulties. Thus, 
from any cooperative exchange we stand to gain most. 


At the International Geological Congress 
we had a number of exploratory meetings, 
thanks in part to the “moderating” of 
chairman Ronald K. DeFord, to the lin- 
guistic skill of Dr. George Chilingar and 
the cooperative spirit of Academician D. I. 
Scherbakov, leader of the Soviet Delega- 
tion; the successful results of these delib- 
erations were placed before the council 
on the last day. The present writer was 
asked to make information on the ex- 
change proposals generally available, and 
the fundamental question of scientific 
translation and exchange was set down 
among the suggested items for the agenda 
of the XXIst International Geological 
Congress, Copenhagen, 1960. 


Correspondence 


The first step in most exchanges is to 
get into correspondence with our “oppo- 
site numbers.” We indicated to the Rus- 
sians how to get the addresses of any 
American geologist. They provided us 
with a long list of official sources to which 
we could write and an address list of 
3,500 Soviet geologists was given to the 
International Congress Secretariat for pub- 
lication. 

Exchange of Books & Specimens 

If we want fossils or minerals from 
Russia, the best thing is to write to mu- 
seum curators or authors of papers, offer- 
ing material from over here in exchange. 
This saves complications of funds, prices, 
etc. Reprints, books and maps can be 
exchanged either with individuals or with 
institutions. If you have nothing to offer 
of your own, you can offer to purchase 
any book or map on the market to ex- 
change for something of equivalent value, 
just like school boys trading stamps! 
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Exchange of Personnel 

The possibility of geological tours and 
the exchange of delegations has been dis- 
cussed. It is suggested that universities, 
institutions and societies on both sides of 
the Atlantic could explore the possibility 
of exchanging representatives for periodic 
meetings and conducted tours. It should 
be realized that although Americans may 
visit the U.S.S.R. as tourists, an official 
invitation would have to be extended to 
enable a Russian visitor to go to the 
United States. 

Abstracts 

A new commission of the International 
Geological Congress (under Dr. Schur- 
mann of Holland) has been set up to 
explore the problem of international geo- 
logical abstracts. The desirability of get- 
ting English language abstracts of Russian 
articles is widely recognized, and it is 
understood that steps are being taken in 
Russia to provide this service. Further- 
more, it is hoped that before long the 
Doklady of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci- 
ence will be published completely in two 
languages. At the present time a Russian 
abstracting journal, “Referativne Jurnal- 
Geologia” is treating world geological lit- 
erature in the Russian language. For the 
benefit of English readers, “Bibliography 
of Geology Exclusive of North America,” 
published by the Geological Society of 
America, includes very brief abstracts of 
Russian literature. 

Publication in Foreign Journals 

Russian geologists have been invited to 
have their works published in foreign 
journals. For obvious technical reasons it 
is not readily possible to publish scientific 
works written in Russian in most journals 
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in the United States and Great Britain, 
but almost all English language journals 
are ready and willing to accept contribu- 
tions, provided that the articles are in 
clear and understandable English. 


Translations 


It is widely recognized among American 
geologists that extensive exchange of lit- 
erature will not do much good unless 
something can be done about translations. 
American universities and schools are 
finding it difficult to obtain competent 
professors of the Russian language, and 
extremely few geologists can read the lan- 
guage. The U.S.S.R. has solved this prob- 
lem by having established several transla- 
tion organizations operated by the State. 

It was suggested at the Mexico meeting 
that, since American geologists would 
stand to gain the most from any transla- 
tions services, a national committee (under 
the aegis of A.G.I. perhaps) should be 
formed to consider ways and means. In 
this same issue of GEOTIMEs is a brief 
account of the National Science Founda- 
tion’s support of translating services by 
other disciplines. 

Copies of the full report to the Council 
of the Congress in Mexico by the com- 
mitte on international scientific exchanges 
in geology have been mimeographed and 
are available by writing RHODES W. 
FAIRBRIDGE, Department of Geology, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
This report provides in greater detail in- 
formation on exchanges with Russian 
geologists, including names of certain key 
Russian scientists and organizations. 





MSA aids BSA 


A new Official BSA Mineral Kit is to 
be introduced later this year. The Min- 
eralogical Society organized a committee 
consisting of Clifford Frondel, C. S. Hurl- 
but, Jr., George Switzer and Charles Mil- 
ton at the request of Mr. Ted Pettit, 
Director of Conservation, Boy Scouts of 
America, to prepare a list of minerals 
which would comprise the kit. The MSA 
committee has agreed to review the con- 
tents of the kit to be offered by the Boy 
Scouts of America and has also agreed 
to provide the text for a booklet to accom- 
pany the kit. 

The MSA cooperation with the Boy 
Scouts is the outgrowth of contacts be- 
tween Messrs. Pettit and Glassey of BSA 
and Chalmer Cooper, Chairman of the 
AGI Committee on Boy Scouts, together 
with Frank Gouin, AAPG Committee on 
Boy Scouts, and at the suggestion of 
Charles Milton, U.S.G.S. mineralogist. 
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NSF 
Fellowship Program 


The National Science Foundation plans 
to award about 800 graduate and 175 post- 
doctoral fellowships for the academic year 
1957-1958. These awards will be open to 
all scientific disciplines including earth sci- 
ences and will be made to U. S. citizens on 
the basis of ability. 

Graduate fellowships are available to 
those working toward a master’s or doc- 
toral degree. College seniors anticipating 
graduate studies may apply. Post-doctoral 
fellowships are open to candidates with a 
Ph.D. or equivalent training and research 
experience. Pre-doctoral applicants will be 
required to take an aptitude test to be given 
on January 19, 1957. Evaluation of candi- 
dates will be made under auspices of the 
NAS-NRC. The pre-doctoral fellowships 
carry stipends ranging from $1,800-$2,000 
per year while the post-doctoral awards 
are at $3,600 per year. 

Closing date for pre-doctoral (graduate) 
applications is January 7, 1957, and for 
the post-doctoral applications December 
24, 1956. Further information and appli- 
cation materials may be secured by writ- 
ing Fellowship Office, National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 25, BD. C. 

A program of senior post-doctoral fel- 
lowship awards is available to candidates 
of unusual ability who have a science 
doctorate for at least five years. This pro- 
gram carries stipends ranging from $4,000- 
$10,000 adjusted to match closely the 
salaries of recipients. Information and 
application for these senior post-doctor- 
ate fellowships should be requested from 
the Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education, National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





A Two-Time Winner 


One. K. J. (Jack) Murata, analytical 
chemist with the Geological Survey, has 
recently returned to the United States after 
a four-months tour of duty in Brazil, 
where he served as advisor to the Brazilian 
Government in spectroscopic methods of 
geochemical research. 

Two. While out of the country Mr. 
Murata was named as recipient of the 
Distinguished Achievement Award of the 
14th Biennial Convention of the Japanese 
American Citizens League for his outstand- 
ing work in geology and in the application 
of spectroscopic methods to this field. 
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1955-56 STUDENT 
SURVEY 


made available 
by AGI 

In 1955-56 there were 3505 graduating 
seniors majoring in geology and geophys- 
ics in the U. S., 510 candidates for M.A. 
degrees and 170 Ph.D. degrees. 

These data are included in “A SuRVEY 
OF GEOLOGY-GEOPHYSICS STUDENTS IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE U. S. 
IN 1953-56, AND OF AVAILABLE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS, ETC.” 
published recently by the American 
Geological Institute. The Survey was con- 
ducted in April 1956 in conjunction with 
annual registration of graduating seniors 
and graduate students in the Earth Sciences 
for the National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, maintained in coop- 
eration with the National Science Founda- 
tion. The report was compiled by Mrs. 
Bonnie C. Henderson, Manager of the 
Register Project for AGI. 

The survey indicated that 50 per cent 
of the graduating seniors planned to seek 
employment immediately upon graduation 
and that 32 per cent would enter graduate 
school. These figures are somewhat inac- 
curate, however, due to uncertainties over 
military service. The Survey also showed 
2327 third-year students. 

The report on the Survey presents in 
tabular form, for each of 195 schools re- 
porting, the number of students at 3rd 
year and senior undergraduate levels, and 
masters and doctoral students at the grad- 
uate level. Also included is a _ tabular 
summary of scholarships, fellowships, as- 
sistantships and other grants in aid avail- 
able to undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in the earth sciences. It is antici- 
pated that this Survey will be made 
annually. 

Copies of this Survey may be obtained 
from the American Geological Institute, 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 
25, D. C., at a cost of $0.50. It should 
prove most helpful to educators, prospec- 
tive students and personnel executives in 
industry. 





Mexican Congress Publications 


A list of publications, prices and order- 
ing instructions for publications of the 
XXth International Geological Congress, 
Mexico, 1956, may be received on request 
from the American Geological Institute, 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washing- 
toa 25, BD. C. 
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SsS, with a slogan for the AGI Reserve: 
“It is better to give than to receive—be- 
cause it’s deductible.” 

* * * 


Dinosaur expert W. E. Swinton of the 
British Museum indicates that dinosaurs 
have been known to man for only about 
130 years and that possibly after 1300 
years the general public will realize that 
dinosaurs and early man did not exist 
contemporaneously. 

* * * 


A freshman defines a rock as “some- 
thing hard and of frequent occurrence.” 
* ok * 


Caution—Be sure brain is engaged be- 
fore putting mouth into gear. 
* * a 


Ulcers come from mountain climbing— 
over mole hills. 


Russian Translations 


Today much attention is being given to 
translation of Russian Scientific and Tech- 
nical journals. The National Science Foun- 
dation has been sponsoring the translation 
of Russian works in the field of physics 
under the supervision of the American 
Institute of Physics. The American Insti- 
tute of Biological Sciences has been 
awarded an NSF grant for the translation 
of papers on biology and botany, and 
the American Mathematical Society is 
engaged in a translating program. 

The American Geophysical Union is 
negotiating similarly to handle the trans- 
lation of several Soviet geophysical jour- 
nals beginning in 1957. We hope to bring 
GEOTIMEs readers a more detailed account 
of this program as it develops. 

Along the same lines, a Scientific Trans- 
lation Center is being established under 
the auspices of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, at the John Crevar Library, Chi- 
cago, to collect, announce and sell photo- 
copies of translations of scientific articles 
from all languages. Announcements will 
be made through the expanded Translation 
Monthly available at a $5.00 per year 
subscription price. 

The grants of the National Science 
Foundation which support these projects 
are made under its International Science 
Information Program. 
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Dear EpITor: 

A lot of geologists who have seen 
“Career opportunities in biology,” recently 
published by the Biology Council of the 
NAS/NRC, try to tell me it puts our 
geology career pamphlets to shame. 

Well, it is a better publication than 
ours, but the biologists spent dollars on 
theirs. Ours cost only pennies. The fact 
that it looks it is not relevant. Two 
pounds of beefsteak cost more than one 
pound; a book costs more than a pam- 
phlet. It’s simple economics and doggone 
it, I believe the geology career pamphlet, 
per penny invested, is every bit as good 
as that of the biologists. 

If the kids in America don’t realize the 
degree to which geologists have the know- 
how for doing things and getting things 
for practically nothing—look at the AGI 
and GEOoTIMEs, for example — it’s just too 
bad for the kids. Let them go ahead and 
become biologists. See if I care. 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE 
A thoroughly self-satisfied 
geologist. 


Dear Eprror: 


May I offer my congratulations to you 
for the fine start that has been made by 
the publication of the first three numbers 
of GEOTIMEs. I am turning my copies 
over to the Library of The Franklin Insti- 
tute so that they will be generally available. 

Although I am not a geophysicist, I con- 
tinue my membership in the American 
Geological Union. I had become affiliated 
with it several years ago when I was a 
physical chemist at the Geophysical Lab- 
oratory. Your news magazine is a good 
way for me to keep in touch with some of 
my former associates and the activities in 
the field of the geosciences. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN S. BURLEW 
Executive Vice President 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Ebpitor: 

The example of orbicular weathering 
shown on the November cover is excellent; 
but how large are the features in this view? 
Scale is an important matter in geology. 
A geologic hammer added to this picture 
would help considerably. 

C. R. LONGWELL 
Ed: Our slip is showing. 
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Dear EDITor: 

We are very much interested in receiv- 
ing rock, mineral and fossil specimens for 
our small parochial country school. We 
have a display case. Any labelled speci- 
mens that geologists can send us will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. HELEN M. LuDWIG 

408 S. Prettyman St. 
Knox, Ind. 


Ed.: Can you help? 


Dear EDITOR: 


Would you please change my subscrip- 
tion address to the above. As an ex-science 
and math teacher, I find your recent ar- 
ticles on the teacher shortage in the secon- 
dary schools very interesting. My last 
teaching job paid $2800 per year and gave 
me a status somewhere in the realm of 
dog catchers and garbage collectors — I’m 
sure that these people have better working 
conditions. 

FRANK S. HENSLEY, Jr. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 





‘The McLean Card Catalogue | 
of American Foraminifera | 


* 


A Service for the | 
: profess a 











micropaleon tologist | 
and the stratigrapher | 


2 | 


For details write: 


JAMES D. MeLEAN, JR. 


P. O. Box 916 | 
Alexandria, Virginia | 
! 
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MINERALS AND ROCKS 1957 CALEN- 
DAR, by Benj. M. Shaub, 159 Elm St., 
Northampton, Mass. $1.58 postpaid. 
Attractive engagement calendar featuring 

full page photographs of unusual mineral 

specimens. Ideal last minute gift for the ge- 
ologist friend or rockhound mate. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THAT COLLEGE ED- 
UCATION AND FIND THE MOST SUIT- 
ABLE COLLEGE, by George Adams, 258 
pp., 1956, Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
N.Y., $4.95. 

This book pulls together a host of pertinent 
information which will be helpful to the 
college-student-to-be and his parents. Has 
many helpful suggestions on financing of the 
college education and on the selection of the 
school. 

In a section entitled “The principal profes- 
sional courses offered by American colleges 
and universities’ the author lists twelve schools 
offering professional training in geology. These 
twelve are those accredited by the ECPD and 
do not include a large number of our most 
outstanding schools in geology. The ECPD is 
probably more to blame for this error than 
is the author, for their presentation of these 
data has proven misleading. 


REGIONAL ASPECTS OF CARBONATE 
DEPOSITION, A SYMPOSIUM, edited by 
R. J. Le Blanc and Julia G. Breeding, 
approx. 200 pp., 1956, Spec. Publ. 5, Soc. 
of Econ. Paleontologists and Mineralogists, 

Box 979, Tulsa 1, Okla. $4.50. 


CONTRACTS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND 
ENGINEERING RELATIONS, by Daniel 
W. Meid & J. R. Ackerman, 427 pp., 3rd 
Edit. 1956, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
$7.00 
This book, written expressly for the en- 

gineer, contains much information which can 

be related to the practise of geology. It 
discusses contracts and contract procedures, 
obligations of contracts, and specifications. 

Engineering geologists and geophysicists in par- 

ticular will find this a helpful reference book. 


ELEMENTARY CRYSTALLOGRAPHY: An 
Introduction to the Fundamental Geomet- 
rical Feature of Crystals, by M. J. Buerger, 
528 pp., 1956, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y. $8.75. 

There has long been a need for a textbook 
in crystallography to supply a comprehensive 
introduction to the subject not possible in the 
usual mineralogy textbook. This book achieves 
this end with a systematic development of the 
elements of crystal symmetry. It will un- 
doubtedly find a place as a textbook and be 
used extensively as a reference book. 
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COMMON SENSE IN RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT, by 
George W. Howard, 104 pp., 155 Vantage 
Press, N. Y., $2.75. 

Persons interested in/and managing research 
and development will find this little book 
worthwhile, for it discusses many practical 
aspects observed in a study of industry, in- 
Stitutional and government research. 


GEOLOGY OF THE FOOTHILLS OF THE 
FRONT RANGE IN NORTHERN COL- 
ORADO, by Zera M. Hunter, published by 
Rocky Mtn. Assoc. of Geol. 1955, available 
from Petroleum Information, Box 2612, 
Denver, Colorado, $2.50. 

A black and white geologic map, scale 

:48,000, showing formation boundaries and 
geologic structures;, accompanied by text de- 

scribing formations. 


_ 


SEGp Essay Awards 


The Society of Exploration Geophysi- 
cists awarded three cash prizes for student 
essays at their recent annual meeting in 
New Orleans. Selected for the honors by 
the SEGp award committee headed by 
F. J. Agnich were Thomas V. McEvilly 
for his paper, “Abnormal Sedimentary 
Susceptibilities in Eastern Missouri,” first 
prize of $150; Ronald E. Diederich, sec- 
ond prize of $100 for his paper, “A Re- 
view of the Rayleigh Wave,” and Emil J. 
Mateker, Jr., for his paper, “Gravity Sur- 
vey of the Cap Au Gres Structure in the 
Brussels-Hardin Quadrangles, _ Illinois,” 
third prize of $50. McEvilly and Mateker 
are students at St. Louis University while 
Diederich is at the Colorado School of 
Mines. 


OLDS DID LID IST SSS FZ 


OVER 70 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
CONTRACT DIAMOND DRILLING 









Exploratory Core Drilling 
(surface-underground) 


Blast Hole Drilling 


CL A Aah A 


Foundation Test Drilling 


Grout Hole Drilling 


Write or Call 
SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
221 W. OLIVE ST.,SCRANTON, PA. 

Diamond 4-8507 ® 


ROO e aa WWW Wa wea We WA aa aaa 


Pressure Grouting 


a 


‘ 


aa 


\— 
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Services 





GEo-TIMEs will welcome press releases 
and notices of new ideas, products and 
services from companies and individuals 
for possible use in this section. 


New Catalogue of Craf-Tone map pat- 
terns and symbols and Craf-Type faces is 
available. Lists many map symbols and 
patterns on adhesive-backed transparent 
sheets which have wide application in the 
production of geologic maps and charts. 
Catalogue may be obtained free by writing 
on your letterhead to Craftint Manufac- 
turing Co., Dept. G12, 1615 Collamer 
Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Laboratory dedicated. A new building to 
house research and manufacturing facili- 
ties of Houston Technical Laboratories 
was formally dedicated in late October. 


, HTL is a sub- 

| ere sidiary of Texas 

—_ Instruments In- 

rf corporated and 

> Tait is one of the 

- larger pro- 

ducers of geo- 

physical explo- 

~ ration equip- 

ment. The building, completely modern in 

design, may be readily expanded to meet 

future growth of the company. Another 

member of the Texas Instruments family 

is Geophysical Service Inc., an exploration 
service company. 





Fossil Hunters Field Comparison Kit. 
A collection of nine representative fossils 
embedded in 
plastic foam 
and with a 
transparent plas- 
tic cover with 
an accompany- 
ing descriptive 
mimeographed 
pamphlet. A 
thought for a Christmas gift for that em- 
bryo geologist-paleontologist. Avaliable at 
$2.50 postpaid from Ward’s Natural Sci- 
ence Establishment, Inc., P. O. Box 24, 
Rochester 9, New York. 


Model 30 Core Drilling Machine is de- 
scribed in detail and illustrated in a new 
8-page Bulletin No. 350, which may be 
obtained by writing on company letterhead 
to Sprague & Henwood, Inc., Scranton 
2, Pa. 
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INTEGRATED 
CONTRACT EXPLORATION SERVICE 


TO THE MINING INDUSTRY 


Geology 
Geophysics 
Geochemistry 
Mine Evaluation 


McPHAR GEOPHYSICS INC. 


300 Builders Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Federal 3-3429 


In Canada - McPhar Geophysics Ltd. 
139 Bond Ave., Don Mills, Ont. 














STEADFAST STAINLESS FRAMES - 
STABLE OPTICS ... cost no more! 


HASTINGS 
TRIPLET 10X 


$12. U.S. & Can. 


INSTRUMENTS BY 
& FOR GEOLOGISTS! 





3 matchless lenses, wave length tolerances 
water white, thermal-shock-resistant cement. 
Maximum, color-free field in STRATEX Hastings 
Triplets 10X. Standard with Geologists, 
world-wide. You deserve no less! 


COMPACT CONVENIENCE for CLASSROOMS! 


MOH hardness scale — 

9 standard minerals — 
Streak Plate Chisel edge 
Alnico magnet crystal 
pocket case. Solves an 
old lab problem. 


$225 U.S. & Can. 


If your dealer's 
distant we'll ship direct. 
Want a Price List? 
Stratex quality of course! 


STRATEX INSTRUMENT CO. a 
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CLASSIFIED ADS . 


Sti. 6ti. 12 ti. 


POSITIONS WANTED 80 25 — -- — per line 
VACANCIES 2.00 1.35 — — per line 
SERVICE-SUPPLIES 2. Pod = _- — per line 
CONSULTANTS — per line 


2.0 35 
25. 00 22. 50 21. 25 20.00 


Min. charge $1.00. AGI box numbers $1.00 extra. 
No discounts. All classified advertisers will be 
billed, do not send advanced payments. Address 
all communications to American Geological Insti- 
tute, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash. 25, D. C. 


ONE INCH BOX 





POSITIONS WANTED 


BOX 242. GEOLOGIST, 35, B.S., married, 5 
years’ major oil company experience in north- 
ern New Mexico and West Texas, including ad- 
ministrative, seismie and some surface work. 
Desires to relocate. Excellent references. 

BOX 246. Economic Geologist, 36, M.S. degree, 
wishes to associate with domestic or interna- 
tional consultant, investment or exploration 
group or represent U. S. mineral interests in 
Europe. 9 years of domestic and foreign ex- 
ploration and evaluation experience in metallic 
and non-metallic minerals. Working knowl- 
edge of Spanish, German, French. Aerial 
photo interpretation and commercial pilot. 


BOX 251. Geologist, 26, M.S.-1954, recent vet, 
single. No experience, need it. Desires re- 
search and/or exploration position in U.S.A. 

BOX 252. Chairman small Geology Department, 
41, wishes post in University or small College 
preferably in Mid-west or West. M.S. Geo- 
physics: Ph.D., Sedimentation and Economic 
Geology ; 10 years commercial work primarily 
in petroleum and non-metals; Professor 9 
years. Might consider commercial research. 

BOX 253. Petroleum Geologist, 37, B.S. 8 years 
experience, West and Central Texas, major 
and independent, subsurface, mapping, produc- 
tion, engineering, evaluation, management. 
Now District Geologist small operator, desires 
responsible position with substantial company. 





VACANCIES | 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, has an opening beginning 
September, 1956, for a young man wishing to 
develop geophysics and hydrology. Salary and 
rank dependent on qualifications. Write: B. 
Sandefur, Dept. of Geology. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Gla- 
cial geologist-geomorphologist for an opening 
in September of 1957. Ph.D. required. Prefer- 
ence to men 32 or younger. Salary and rank 
dependent on qualifications. 

GEOLOGIST for resources survey. Well-trained 
geologist, with diversified field experience, pre- 
ferably some graduate work, with sincere in- 
terest in field work, preparation maps and re- 
ports, to function as group leader with two 
assistants. Large-scale geological mapping pro- 
gram, California and Nevada, permanent, 
under 45, minimum 5 years experience regional 
and areal geological mapping with emphasis 
on location mineral resources. Salary, $600 to 
$700 per month depending on experience and 
qualifications, plus monthly living expenses, 
single or married. Publication privileges per- 
mitted. Field headquarters moved every 4-5 
months to take advantage mapping weather. 
If interested, submit resume personal data, ex- 
perience, references, availability to: Chief Geol- 
ogist, Southern Pacific Co., Rm. 205, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES has opening 
on its staff for an Assistant Professor of geo- 
physics qualified to teach the various methods 
of exploratory geophysics to students in 
mining and geology. Field experience required. 
Summers available for consulting. Salary open 
and based on nine months of service. Address 
correspondence to O. R. Grawe, Chairman, 
Geology Dept. 
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BOX 7 Field and lab man. Ingenuity, willing, 
a interest in speleology as applied to geo- 
chronological sciences a prerequisite. Prefer 
active young man. Learn archeo-paleo meth- 
ods. Degree not essential. 

DENVER RESEARCH CENTER, The Ohio Oil 
Company, has opening for geologic technician. 
Duties include thin section preparation, sedi- 
ment analysis, core analysis, preparation of 
samples for chemical analysis and occasional 
assistance in field work. Several years experi- 
ence preferred. A new research laboratory in 
suburban Denver. Address P.O. Box 269, 
Littleton, Colorado. 


TRINITY COLLEGE will need a permanent 
Instructor in geology, beginning Sept., 1957, 
to teach structural geology, geology of North 
America, introductory geology, and two other 
one-term courses. Ph.D. degree requirements 
must be completed or nearly completed. Salary 
dependent upon qualifications. Ample time 
and fine location for research in structural 
and glacial geology. Summers may be spent 
as desired. Write: Chairman, Dept. of Geol- 
ogy, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Missoula, 
Montana, Ph.D. to teach optical mineralogy, 
petrography, also general geology and some 
field methods, September 1957. Write Chair- 
man, Dept. of Geology. 

JAMAICA. Openings available for two geolo- 
gists to do surface mapping. Fundamental 
experience required and photo-geological and 
micropaleontological backgrounds would be 
helpful. Write Transair Exploration Ltd., Box 
380, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 

COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES, Golden, Colo- 
rado. Because of departmental growth there 
will be a September 1957 opening for Assistant 
Professor qualified to teach Mineralogy, Petrol- 
ogy, and Mineralography. Ph.D. required. 
Write L. W. LeRoy, Dept. of Geology. 

BOX 76. PETROLEUM EXPLORATION GE- 
OLOGIST for Internat. consulting firm. Com- 
petent exp. and ability necessary. 4 yrs. exp. 
or more, preferred in Texas and/or Gulf 
Coast. Salary plus interest, prob. loc. Dallas. 





CONSULTANTS 





THE GEOPHOTO GROUP 


DENVER, COLO. = CALGARY, ALTA. 
WORLD-WIDE 
PHOTOGEOLOGIC EVALUATION 


and 
DETAILED SURFACE MAPPING 














SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


HEAVY METALS ASSAYS—50¢ EACH. Take 
your own soil samples. Send in a few grams 
for geochemical trace element analysis. lmme- 
diate return of results. Sargent Geochemical, 
150 N. Beech St., Casper, Wyoming. 

PALEO SLIDES PREPARED. Thin sections 
$1.30, Picked Assemblages $1.80. We invite 
you to send us five samples as a free trial 
offer. HAVANA SAMPLE LABORATORY, 
202 Sinclair Building, 21 y O, Vedado, Havana, 
CUBA. F-7419 





LOOK — THIN SECTIONS 


cores and chips 
specializing in rotary cuttings 
fast — dependable — economical 
GARY SECTION SERVICE 
Box 7329 Tulsa, Okla. 
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The photos below were taken 


by Fairchild aerial photo crews 
n YOu during routine survey flights. 


More than material for a guessing game, 


© e they demonstrate the various services 
| n provided by Fairchild: magnetometer 
. surveys for the geologists; detailed photo- 


maps for the city planner; and topo- 


: graphic maps for the civil engineer. All 
0c0O areac : of them have learned that when aerial 
= : surveys are needed fast, and must be 


right the first time, they can depend on 
Fairchild. 





4. 

: The next time you consider a survey job, 

: get the Fairchild story. Often, aerial surveys 
can save-50%, or more, in time and money. 
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AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 224 East Eleventh St. * New York City, N.Y.: 30 Rockefeller Plaza « Chicago, Illinois: 111 
West Washington St. + Atlanta, Georgia: 333 Candler Bldg. * Long Island City, N.Y.: 21-21 Forty-First Ave. « 
Tallahassee, Florida: 1514 S. Monroe * Boston, Mass.: New England Survey Service, Inc., 51 Cornhill « Seattle, 
Wash.: Cari M. Berry, Box 38, Boeing Field 
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HOW TO MAKE MAPS 


Maps are the sweat and blood of men who seek, search, 
and chart new geographic and scientific horizons. . 
Williams & Heintz has been printing all kinds of 
maps for 30 years. Our skilled staff is especially 
trained and experienced in every phase of scientific 
map production. For example, we are producing a better 
geologic map for less cost today than was possible a 
few years back. We can take on your map job at any 
point including the rough field sheet stage and 
still turn out a comprehensive professional map for 
you. Our service includes exclusive reproduction 
techniques, preparation and/or collection of base 
maps, geologic drafting, engraving, scribing, color 
plate preparation, and lithographing. We provide 
estimates, color advice, and consultation free of 
charge. Let’s talk over your next map job... 


Williams & Heintz 


(WILLIAMS HEINTZ LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION) 
220 EYE cate, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GEOTIMES 


2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Form 3547 Requested 
Return Postage 
Guaranteed 


ttave you a problem, Wy gravy ( . 


The applied science of gravity has come 
a long way since a falling apple awakened 
Sir Isaac Newton to this basic law. 
The ways in which GMX has put these 
laws to use were undreamed of in Sir Isaac’s day. 
New techniques in gravity work are 
constantly being applied by GMX crews in 
their search for oil—a search that has 
been carried on continuously since GMX 


entered the gravity exploration field in 1925. 


A, C. Pagan 
L. L. Nettleton 
N. C. Steenland 
M. W. Baynes 


Gravity Meter Exploration Co. 


Esperson Building, Houston 








